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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


Micronesia: The Very Small 
Islands (pp. 6, 7) 

How We Live in the Marshall 
Islands (pp. 8, 9) 

Ideas, Ideas, Ideas (p. 10) 


Concepts Developed 
In the Theme Article 


Micronesia is made up of the more 
than 2,000 islands of the Carolina, Mar- 
shall, and Mariana groups. Scattered in 
the South Pacific over an area the size 
of the United States, the tiny coral and 
volcanic islands have no common na- 
tional bond. 

Their importance as naval and air 
bases resulted during World War II, 
in many fierce battles to take them from 
the Japanese. To make sure they will 
not fall into enemy hands again they 
are now wards of the United Nations, 
administered by the U. S. 

Among the problems faced by the 
administration are: 

l. Restoring homes, trade, fishing 
grounds, plantations. 

2. Increasing the inadequate food 
supply, checking disease. 

3. Planning control of destructive in- 
sects and animals. 


Ways of Using 
The Theme Article 
MAP STUDY 

Aims: 1. To learn certain geographic 
facts about the Micronesian Islands. 

2. To note their importance in World 
War II. 

To the pupils: a. Underline and be 
prepared to read aloud the sentences 
which describe the size, number, and 
vocation of the islands. 

b. Locate the paragraphs which tell 
of the two kinds of islands. 


c. On a Scholastic News Map of the 
World, note the location of the islands 
of Micronesia in relation to Japan, the 
U. S., Hawaiian Islands, Philippines, 
Australia, New Zealand. 

d. In what ways do you think they 
were important to Japan? 

e. In what ways do you think the 
islands are important to the U. S.? 


ROLE PLAYING 


Aims: 1. To consider how the natives 
supported themselves before the war. 

2. To discover what resources the is- 
lands possess. 

3. To understand what problems 
face the administrators. 

To the pupils: Imagine you are one 
of the following: an old native chief 
well versed in the ancient lore of your 
island; a young native concerned about 
present conditions; one of the adminis- 
trators reporting island conditions to the 
U. N. For example: 

An old island chief speaks: Our 
islands may not seem important to you 
who come from great lands far away. 
But my people love their homeland. No 
one knows for certain who came first 
to our islands. But they must have been 
brave and daring men to set out across 
the great waters in tiny boats. Because 
our islands are so far-flung, many of 





SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


The Second Semester Review Test, 
containing objective and visual quizzes 
for readers of Junior Scholastic, will 
be delivered as part of the May 13 
issue. The tests will be based on ma- 
terial and events covered in Junior 
Scholastic from February 4 through 
May 13. The test will occupy the mid- 
die four pages of the magazine for the 
convenience of teachers who may wish 
to use it separately. 


us have never seen the distant islands. 
Thus each chief must make the laws 
and plan for the good of his island. I 
rule one of the six main islands where 
most of the people live. . . . 

A young native speaks: We know 
that when there is war one must fight 
the enemy and drive him out. There is 
no bitterness in our hearts toward you 
even though the battles destroyed our 
villages. You ask how you can help 
Riess 
An administrator speaks: One of the 
first needs is to push the jungle back 
from plantations for the coconut is their 
most important plant. The meat and 
liquid serves as food and drink, the 
fiber, shell, leaves, and trunk are used 
for many purposes. And other products. 
from the coconut are their main items 
for trading. In the meantime we are 
combating the terrible disease rate. . . . 


ROUND TABLE TALK 


Aim: To give the class a greater un- 
derstanding of the scattered group of 
tiny islands. 

To the teacher: Prepare a set of state- 
ments from the theme article, together 
with questions, which could be used 
by a discussion leader to stimulate con- 
versation. Pupils should feel free to 
read aloud from their Junior Scholastics. 

Some statements might be: 

1. Whole islands are built up of 
coral. 

2. Voleanic islands are more fertile 
than the coral jslands. Why do they 
have greater rainfall? 

3. Coconut palms are the most im- 
portant single plant in Micronesia. 

4. Man must fight a never-ending 
battle against the jungle. 

5. The sea is an important source of 
food. 

6. Insects and animals thrive right 
along with the plants. 


VOCABULARY ENRICHMENT 


To the teacher: Appoint a committee 
to search out in the theme article and 
the How We Live stories all words 
that are starred or in italics. They may 
list these on the board and be prepared 
to give a brief definition either orally 
or in writing. Some of these words are: 
lagoon, pandanus, taro, atoll, fronds, 
outrigger; and native words such as 
ekkol, jakaro, waini. 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: May 6 
Theme Article: U. S. Pacific Trust 
(Uncle Sam in the Pacific) 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live on Saipan 
Reading Feature: Movies by Men- 
fish 


Special Feature: Recording Nature 


May 13 
Theme Article: Tibet 
Special Feature: Sally Bowles Re- 
ports on India 
Semester Review Test 











How We Live in the Marshall 

Islands 

LETTER WRITING 

To the pupils: When you are plan- 
ning letters to Malep and Alexander, 
read through their letters to find things 
they do which are similar to some of 
your customs. For example: the pig 
roasted in the underground oven may 
be compared to a New England clam- 
bake or a Southern barbecue. Use at 
least one familiar thing in your letter 
before telling some of the different 
customs of this country. 


FILM STRIPS 

Aim: To discover. what scenes are 
characteristic of present-day life in the 
Marshall Islands. 

To the pupils: Make a list of things 
you would photograph on a visit to 
Alexander or Malep which show resem- 
blances or differences to life in the 
United States. 

For example: Fishing from an out- 
rigger 

A coral atoll with palm trees 

Malep in the door ,of her Quonset 
home 

Fishing with ekkol nets 

Malep gathering shellfish. 


Ideas, Ideas, Ideas 


READING AND DISCUSSION 

Aims: 1. To increase independence in 
reading. 

2. To vary routine reading 

To the teacher: On separate slips of 
paper write each of the questions listed 
below. Use them only if the young 
people cannot formulate questions of 
their own, 

To the pupils: This is about inven- 
tions. (Write the word on the board as 
you say it.) Will you find the word in 
the first paragraph and draw a line un- 
der it? Do you see other words that 


look almost the same? (Write on the 
board “invent,” “inventor.”) Who can 
read them? 

In the second paragraph you will find 
the word patent. Ruth, will you read 
the sentence that tells what a patent is? 

Now that you have a general idea 
what the article is about, read it silently. 
Then we shall talk about it and let you 
ask one another questions. 

(After a time has been devoted to 
silent reading, gather the group about 
you.) 

I'm going to start off by asking Jerry 
a question. If he can answer it, then 
he may ask a question of someone else, 
and so on. I'm sure you can think of 
good questions of your own. But if you 
need help, you may use one of the 
questions I have written on these slips. 

Jerry, about how many patents are 
issued each year in the U.S.? 

Other questions are: 

1. For how long does a patent pro- 
tect the inventor? (17 years) 

2. In what ways does a patent give 
protection? (The inventor must grant 
permission before anyone can use, make 
or sell his invention.) 

8. Were there many inventions pat- 
ented in the first 40 years of the law's 
existence? (Only 10,000) 

4. Why did the patent office clerk 
plan to quit his job in 1830? (He felt 
there was nothing left to invent.) 

5. About how many inventions have 
been patented since 1830? (2% million) 

6. Are all plans for inventions ac- 
cepted? (No. About 40,000 out of the 
330,000 submitted each year.) 

7. For what reasons are inventions 
refused a patent? (Already patented, 
won't work, aren't useful.) 

8. What are some inventions that 
have added to the health, comfort and 
industry of the U. S.? 

9. What are some of the new pat- 
ents? 

10. What would you like to see in- 
vented? 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


l. The exchange of sick and wound- 
ed prisoners in Korea is called Opera- 
tion what? (Little Switch) 

2. What country is having trouble 
with Chinese Nationalist troops within 
its borders? (Burma) 

8. In what British city do penguins 
go for a walk in the streets every day? 
(Edinburgh ) 


4. What country is planning to make 


newsprint from bamboo? (India) 
5. A transistor does the same job as 
what larger object? (A radio tube) 


6. In what city is the U. S. Patent 
Office? (Washington, D. C.) 

7. Name two of the three qualifi- 
cations an invention must have to get a 
— (It must be new, useful, and 


-) 

8. What does the name Micronesia 
mean? (Very small islands) 

9. What is the most important single 
plant in Micronesia? (The coconut tree) 

10. The U. S. runs most of Micro- 
nesia. To whom must the U. S. report 
on this work? (The U. N.) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 11 


ACROSS: 1-act; 4-D.A.R.; 5-Cabot; 7-balm; 
9-tree; 12-Eli; Ag-tr.; 14-elms 3 16-scar; 17+ 
black; 19- ; 22-nor; 23-if; 25-tact; 

Eire; 29-fir oan 31-lob; 33-hen; 


we; 35-as. 

: 1-Adam; 2-cab; 3-trot; 5-climbs; 
6-tricks; "iebees 8-ail; 10-era; t-err; 15-slant; 
16-scare ; 20-off; 21-rail 23-Irani 24- 
few; 26-crow: -ices; 32-be; 33-ha 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 12 
1. PATENTED IDEAS: 1i-~; 2-X; 3-; 
4--; 5-X; 6-~. 

2. THE VERY SMALL ISLANDS: 1-b; 


2-a; 3-c. 
3. IN THE ISLANDS: 1-coral atoll: 
= er; 3-fish; 4-coconut tree; 5-oils; 
4. IN THE NEWS: railroads; transport of 
natural resources; Milan, Italy; bamboo; 
has a high melting point; Little "Switch. 





Tools for Teachers 


Tibet 
May 13 in Junior Scholastic 
PAMPHLETS: Tibet—Roof of the 
World (Armed Forces Talk 348), 1950, 
5¢, Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 


ton 25, D. C. 


BOOKS: Out of This World, by 
Lowell Thomas, Jr., $3.75, (Greystone, 
1950). 

ARTICLES: “Tibet,” by W. Dunning, 
Holiday, Dec. 1952. “I Saw the Hand 
of Stalin in Tibet,” by W. Knop, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Apr. 26, 1952. 
“Threat to the Land in the Sky,” by 
Arthur Mathers, N. ¥. Times Magazine, 
Nov. 5, 1950. “The Flight of the Dalai 
Lama,” Life, Apr. 23, 1951. “Commu- 
nists at India’s Back Door,” U. S. News 
& World Report, Nov. 3, 1950. “Jour- 
ney ‘to Little Tibet,” by E. Bhavnani, 
National Geographic Magazine, May, 
1951. 

FILMS: Inside Tibet, 40 minutes, 
sale or rent, Association Films, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Includes Dalai Lama and medieval cus- 
toms of a virtually unchanged culture. 
Tibet—Land of Isolation, 10 minutes, 
sale, Fitzpatrick’s Travel Pictures, 8624 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
Lives and problems of the people of 
Tibet. East of Bombay, 30 minutes, 
free loan, Ideal Pictures Corp., 26 East 
8 Street, Chicago 5, Ill. Includes scenes 
in a Tibetan monastery. 
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PLANTERS CONTEST WINNERS 


CONDUCTED THROUGH SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


FIRST PRIZE 


$35” 


BARBARA KROPS -. o. tox 57, Whipple, Aris. 


SECOND PRIZE $25” 


LORRAINE ANDERSON 
Box 307, Horwick, Pea. 


THIRD PRIZE $15” 


BETH BLESSING 
Elmwood, Nebr. 


3 WINNERS FOURTH PRIZE $10 each 


OLETA NICHOLS 
At. 6, Box 281, Hot Springs, Ark. 


JEANNE HUBER, 


JANET E. MANSFIELD 
659 Fall River Ave., Seekonk, Mess. 


Bowman, North Dokote 


5 WINNERS FIFTH PRIZE $5 each 


JOE HEMSKY 
1122 Mulberry, Mt. Cormel, il, 


BILLY MANN 
Carlisle, Ark. 


GAIL HENLEY 
7135 tlex St., Houston 17, Tex. 


MARILYN GERLIKOWSKI 
332 Ook Grove Ave., Green Bay, Wise. 


DAVID MARON, 3620 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 10, New York 


20 WINNERS SIXTH PRIZE $1 each 


iSABELLA ADONA 
Box 272, Centreville, Md. 


GEORGETTE ANDERSON 
1530 Johnston, Richland, Wash. 


DORIS E. CORRITHERS 
420 S$. Sth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


SHELLEY COHN 


438 Kingsley, Waterloo, lowe 


RALPH DANNA 
43 Chaminede Park, Clayton 24, Mo. 


JANET E. DUNN 
34 Griswold Drive, West Hortlord, Conn. 


KATHLEEN ELLIS 
P. O. Box 468, Ookridge, Oregon 


SEAN FLYNN 
637 N. Wilcox Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


BEVERLEE GUILD 
10 Hinckley Road, Waben 68, Mass. 


RICHARD HOHLFELD 
1104 Bloomdale Road, Philadelphia 15, Pe. 


PAUL JASON, JR. 
64 Collette St., New Bedford 5, 


DANIEL KATZ . 
600 W. 111 St., New York, 


HOWARD JAY KRUGMAN 
2738 Creston Ave., Bronx 68, 


BRUCE LAWTON 
114 Western Parkway, Schenectady 4, 


PETER MESA 
38 Monning Ave., San Jose, Colif. 


NANCY NEWELL y 
109 Gray Terroce, Fanwood, N. J. 


LENORE PHILLIP 
2648 Reuter Ave., Franklin Pork, iil. 


JULIET STRADER 
418 9th Ave., S.E., Aberdeen, $. Dok. 


JIM ~TEEL 
649 Grend Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn. 


MARY WOYSHNER 
1339 Electric Ave., Lockowanne 18, N. Y. 


The 200 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 
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Russian Peace Moves 


President Eisenhower has chal- 
lenged Russia to show by deeds that 
it wants peace. His challenge was 
in answer to Russia's recent peace 
moves. (See Junior Scholastic for 
April 15.) The President listed deeds 
Russia could perform to prove it 
wants world peace: 

1, Korea. Russia should help bring 
about an honorable truce in Korea. 
After that, Russia should work for a 
lasting peace in Korea. This would 
mean supporting the U. N. plan for 
a free, united, and independent Ko- 
rea which could hold free and secret 
elections. 

2. Indo-China and Malaya. Russia 
also should work for a lasting peace 
in the rest of Asia. In Malaya, for 
example, Communist bandits have 
been making trouble for five years. 
For more on Indo-China, see news 
story in center column. 

3. Germany. Russia should sup- 
port the setting up of a free and 
united Germany. Germany has been 
divided since the end of World War 
II. U. S., British, and French troops 
occupy West Germany. Russian 
troops occupy East Germany. 

4. Austria. Russia should agree to 
the signing of an Austrian peace 
treaty. Austria also is split into sec- 
tions and occupied by U. S., Britain, 
France, and Russia. Since 1945, they 
have held more than 250 meetings to 
write a peace treaty. Russia alone has 
blocked the chance to make Austria 
free once more. 

5. Weapons and armies. Russia 
should support U. N. plans concern- 
ing atomic weapons and the size of 
armies. Russia has turned down all 
such U. N. plans many times. 

President Eisenhower said that 
armies are expensive to run. The cost 
of one fighter plane equals the cost of 
500,000 bushels of wheat, he said. 
One heavy bomber costs the same as 
30 modern schools. If military costs 
can be cut, the President pointed out, 
the world may find “a golden age of 
freedom and peace.” 

The President's speech was widely 
praised both at home and in free 
nations the world over. 
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Arrows mark direction of Communist 


drive on Laos. Stripes mark the areas 
held by Communists. Huge Communist 
China borders Indo-China to the north. 


INDO-CHINA COMMUNISTS 
LAUNCH ATTACK ON LAOS 


Heavy fighting is raging in Indo- 
China. Communist-led rebels have 
launched a new attack in the north 
to drive back French troops and their 
native supporters (see map). 

The civil war has dragged on for 
seven years. Until now most of the 
fighting has been along the coast of 
Indo-China in Viet Nam. This is one 
of Indo-China’s three republics. The 
others are Laos and Cambodia. Re- 
cently the Communists invaded hilly 
Laos for the first time. 

Before World War II, France con- 
trolled Indo-China. After the war 
France promised self-government to 
Viet Nam. But the French could not 
get along with its Communist leader, 
Ho Chi-Minh. If the .Communists 
win Indo-China, they would threaten 
Burma, Thailand, and India, say mili- 
tary men. Indo-China is the gateway 
to southeast Asia. 

The French say there may be one 
of two reasons why the Communists 
invaded Laos: (1) Russia gave the 
order. If so, this shows Russia’s latest 
peace moves are not sincere; (2) Ho 
Chi-Minh planned and ordered the 
invasion. If so, this shows that Russia 
may be losing control over Commu- 
nists in Asia. 
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Korea Talks Start 
As Little Switch Ends 

“Operation Little Switch” got off 
to a good start on April 20. Thirty 
U. S. soldiers and 70 other U. N. sol- 
diers gained their freedom from 
Communist prison camps. At the 
same time, the U. N. released 500 
Communist prisoners. The exchange 
of the sick and wounded was ex- 
pected to finish in a week. The U. N. 
was releasing 5,800 prisoners, the 
Communists 600, 

Just before the exchange began, 
some of the Communist prisoners 
tried to make trouble. They ripped 
their newly-issued clothing, dirtied 
it, tied muddy rags around their 
heads. This was a scheme to make it 
look as if they had been badly 
treated by U. N. guards. Communist 
photographers were on hand during 
the exchange to take pictures of the 
“ragged, dirty” prisoners. 

But hopes were still high that there 
would be a truce in Korea. The U.N. 
and the Communists agreed to open 
full-scale truce talks again. (See last 
week's issue. ) 

The talks were scheduled to begin 
on April 25 to discuss the exchange 
of all other prisoners. Under a U. N. 
plan, no prisoner would be forced to 
return home. Those who refused 
would be sent to a camp run by a 


neutral country, such as Switzer- 
land. 


President Gives Up Yacht; 
It Goes into Mothball Fleet 


Some U. S. war veterans will soon 
be cruising aboard the Presidential 
yacht Williamsburg. President Eisen- 
hower has turned the yacht over to 
the American Red Cross until June 30. 
The Red Cross will invite wounded 
veterans at nearby hospitals to take 
day-long cruises along the Potomac 
River. 

After June 30 the yacht will be put 
in the Navy's mothball fleet. 

The U. S. Government will save 
about $75,000 a year by not running 
the yacht. The President will get his 
relaxation golfing. 
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Vegetable Seeds Make Friends 
For U.S. in Philippines 


“Seeds for Democracy, San Fran- 
cisco, California.” This address is on 
thousands of packages moving 
through the U. S. mail. Each one is 
filled with vegetable seeds contrib- 
uted by Americans in all 48 states. 
The seeds are for the people of the 
Philippines. 

“Seeds for Democracy” is a yearly 
nation-wide drive to supply Filipinos 
with vegetable seeds for improving 
their diets. A plentiful supply of food 
is a powerful weapon in the fight 
against communism. The drive was 
started in 1950. Since then Americans 
have sent out more than two million 
packets of seeds. The drive will con- 
tinue through September 21. 

This year seeds needed most are: 
tomato, egg plant, pea, squash, mus- 
tard, watermelon, bean, cabbage. If 
you care to send seeds, be sure to 
pack them carefully in a strong con- 
tainer. Then mail it to the address 
above. All seeds will be distributed 
without charge to farmers in the 
Philippines. 


Big map shows rail lines being built 
in Central Africa to span continent. 
Small map shows the area involved. 


Railroads Will Speed 
Products from Africa 


Railway service will be greatly im- 
proved in Central Africa. The large 
map on this page shows where the 
improvements are to come: 

l. A new 300-mile line is being 
built in the Belgian Congo between 
Kamina and Kabalo. It will link rail- 
ways of western and eastern Africa. 

2. A 400-mile line soon will be 
built between Leopoldville and 
Francqui, also in the Belgian Congo. 

3. Another 400-mile line will be 
built along the coast of Angola, be- 


_tween Lobito and Luanda. 


4. A 700-mile line may be built 
along the north end of Lake Tangan- 
yika, from Albertville to Moshi. 

The improved railways will speed 
up the transport of Central Africa’s 
many natural resources. (See theme 
article for March 25.) 

The railways also will play an im- 
portant part in defense plans of 
Western European nations. Several 
of them man bases in East Africa to 
help protect the Middle East. They 
send supplies to the bases by ship. 
The ships travel across the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, then cut through the 
Suez Canal, through the Red Sea to 
Africa's east coast. 

Suppose the Suez Canal were cap- 
tured by an enemy. Ships from West- 
ern Europe would have to travel 
4,000 miles extra around Africa to 
reach its east coast. That's where 
the new rail lines would help. They 
would be used to move supplies di- 
rectly across Africa, cutting travel 
time. 


Burma Says Chinese 
Are Making Trouble 


Burma has huge Communist China 
as a neighbor. Burma never took 
sides in China's civil war. It did not 
want to give the Communists an ex- 
cuse for invasion. : 

But today Burma is jittery. It 
claims that Chinese Nationalist 
troops are stirring up trouble within 
its borders. 

The Nationalists were driven out 
of China by the Communists in 1949. 
Many of the Nationalists escaped to 
the island of Formosa. (See Junior 
Scholastic for Feb. 11.) Others fled 
to northern Burma. 

Today, reports Burma, there are 
12,000 Nationalist troops in Burma. 
It says they are stirring up trouble 
and refuse to leave Burma. It says 
they are getting supplies from the 
Nationalists on Formosa. Burma 
fears the Chinese Communists will 
use the Nationalists as an excuse to 
launch an attack. 

So Burma has complained to the 
United Nations about the National- 
ists. Burma has also charged the 
United States is helping to support 
the Nationalists within Burma. 

The U. S. strongly denies this 
charge. Unofficial reports say the 
U. S. is pressuring Formosa Nation- 
alists to stop supporting their troops 
in Burma. 

Unfortunately, Burma does not be- 
lieve us. And to show Communist 
China it is not taking sides, Burma 
has refused all U. S. aid after June 30. 


COVER STORY. 


King penguins go for a stroll every 
day through Edinburgh, Scotland. 
They march through the streets in 
single file, covering a mile in about 
an hour. Then a zoo keeper shoos 
them back into their cages. 

This week's cover shows the king 
penguins on parade. Each one has a 
band of bright gold feathers around 
its neck. The penguins are a curious 
lot. They stop to examine all shiny 
objects, jerking their heads from side 
to side for a better view. 

At_the zoo, the penguins are 
friendly toward visitors. A penguin 
will stand in one spot for hours star- 
ing at a visitor. But the penguins 
have tempers, too. All of them 
squawk loud and long if the zoo 
keeper is late for the walk. 











News in a Nutshell 








President Eisenhower collects 
small rocks. He displays them on 
his desk in the White House. The 
stones, 40 in all now, are set in two 
neat rows on a pen stand. “These are 
rocks I've saved from every country 
I have ever visited in my life,” the 
President explains. 


A building 400 feet high is going 
up in Milan, Italy. When completed 
next year, it will be Europe's tallest 
and most modern skyscraper. U. S. 
engineers are helping with the plans. 

The skyscraper will have 25 stories, 
10 elevators, a gymnasium, a play- 
ground, and a swimming pool on the 
roof. The entire building will be 
soundproofed and _ air-conditioned. 
The world’s tallest skyscraper is New 
York City’s Empire State Building. 
[t is 1,472 feet high. 

The skyscraper’s original height 
was 1,250 feet. In 1950, it “grew” 
222 feet when a TV tower was added. 


Cows from the U. S. are chewing 
their cuds in West Germany. Ameri- 
can farmers recently sent 1,000 
heifers there as a gift for needy 
refugee farmers. Each refugee who 
receives a cow has to follow one 
“Golden Rule.” He must promise to 
give his first calf to a needy refugee. 


A robot machine which answers 
the telephone when no one’s home 
has been developed in the U. S. 
Before leaving home a person first 
records a short message: 

“Hello, this is John Doe speaking. 
| am not at home now. This message 
has been recorded on a Bell Tele- 
phone answering machine. You can 
leave a message for me after you 
hear the sound PING; Goodbye.” 

The person then sets a dial on the 
machine, which is attached to his 
telephone. While he is gone, the 
machine answers all phone calls by 
playing back his message. It also 
records incoming messages. 


A wild “pygmy” elephant has 
been brought down by an explorer 
in Somaliland, Africa. The elephant, 
a rare find, was less than six feet tall 
and weighed.450 pounds. At first the 
explorer thought it was a baby ele- 
phant. Then he saw its tusks. A baby 
elephant has no tusks. The pygmy 
elephant was about 100 years old. 


ovommerrnt SCfence News rrr 


“‘Miracle”’ Metals 


Precious new metals are making 
headlines. They're being used in 
many new inventions. These “mira- 
cle” metals are not so well known as 
steel, or aluminum, or copper. Some 
are new, others have been around a 
long time. But they've all made big 
jumps forward in the past 10 years. 

Take molybdenum. It has a ter- 
rifically high melting point. “Just 
what we need for jet engines,” said 
engineers. But they found that mo- 
lybdenum crumbled when it came 
into contact with air at high tem- 
peratures. So they mixed it with 
other, air-resistant metals. Now it 
doesn’t crumble. Molybdenum will 
be particularly useful in space ships. 
It will not melt in the heat which 
high speed space-ships produce. 

Germanium’s another useful 
metal. 
transistor does the same job as a 
radio tube. But it is not affected by 
weather; it’s unbreakable; and it’s 
tiny. One type of transistor is the 
size of a pea. It uses less power than 
a pocket flashlight. Yet it can am- 
plify* an electrical @gnal 100,000 
times. Using germanium transistors, 
we may soon have giant brains which 
can be carried by hand, and vest 
pocket radios. 

Then there’s titanium, the tough- 
est of all light metals. It doesn’t rust; 
so it would be fine for building ships. 
And they'd be able to carry more 
cargo tons. 

Zirconium, another rare metal, 
doesn’t infect human blood, bone, or 
tissue. So it’s replacing silver plates 
in mending broken bones. 

Two things hold scientists back 
from making greater use of these 
rare metals. 

1. They're expensive. Titanium, for 
example, costs $15 to $20 a pound 
compared to steel at 50¢ a pound. 

2. Scientists don’t know enough 
about the metals. In a recent space- 
ship test, scientists were afraid the 
titanium and molybdenum would get 
so hot that the pilot would roast to 
death. Instead, he almost froze. So 
we have a long way to go before we 
get the most out of our store of pre- 
cious new metals. 


® Meons word is defined on poge 13. 


It’s used in transistors. A * 
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B. F. Goodrich photo 
WALKING BATTERY: The Army iv testing 
f new way to keep frontline walkie- 
talkie radio batteries warm and working 
in sub-zero weather. Soldier's rubber vest 
has 117 pockets to hold dry cells, and 
is worn under overcoat. Freezing cold 
saps regular batteries of their energy. 


Bamboo Paper 


Bamboo soon will be used for 
making newsprint paper. Before 
1953 ends, India will open a bamboo 
newsprint mill. 

At the mill, workers will mix bam- 
boo with the pulp of salai. This is a 
very soft, weak wood of India. The 
fiber-like bamboo will strengthen the 
salai pulp. It will then be suitable 
for newsprint. 

Salai is plentiful in India, Mixed 
with bamboo, it may ease Asia's 
shortage of newsprint. Today paper 
is extremely scarce in Asia. Few 
books can be printed there. News- 
papers and magazines import all 
their newsprint. (For more on news- 
print, see Junior Scholastic, April 15.) 

U. S. engineers helped Indian en- 
gineers plan and build many sections 
of the newsprint mill. 
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Trust Territory of the Pacific is run 
the United Nations. Territory includes 
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Map designed by Junior Scholastic’s cartographer, Gerard L. Alexander 
of Micronesia, but not those owned outright by the U. S. or 
other countries. Many countries own islands in South Pacific. 


MICRONESIA: The’ Very Small Islands 


N A map the islands of Micronesia 
look like pinpoints in the Pacific. 
But if you study their name, their 
size should be no surprise. The name 
comes from two Greek words: micro, 
meaning tiny or very small; and 
nesos, meaning island. So in name, as 
in fact, they are very small islands. 

Three island groups make up 
Micronesia. These are the Carolines, 
the Marshalls, and the Marianas. 
They are scattered, as if by some 
giant hand, across the Pacific. They 
stretch 3,000 miles from east to west 
and 1,500 miles from north to south. 
All told, there are 2,141 islands. But 
lump them together and they'd be 
smaller than Rhode Island. Their 
people number 55,000—about the 
size of one U. S, town. 

However, you don’t have to be big 
to be important. During World War 
II, some of the most bitter battles 
were fought over these tiny islands. 
U. S. troops finally wrested* them 
from the Japanese. Then they be- 


came bases for our ships and planes, 
landing places in the middle of the 
Pacific. 

How did the first settlers ever dis- 
cover these tiny islands hundreds of 
years ago? Nobody knows for sure. 
Probably the first islanders were dar- 
ing explorers from southeast Asia. 
They decided to seek new homes and 
set out across the ocean in tiny boats. 
Carried by wind and current, they 
came upon these islands and decided 
to stay. 

Different settlers came at different 
times. Because the islands are far- 
flung, the people never came to- 
gether to form one nation. Each 
group has its own customs and lan- 
guage. About three fifths of the 
islanders live on six main island 
units. The rest are widely scattered. 
’ The islands themselves differ. 
There are two main kinds—volcanic 
and coral. The coral islands far out- 
number the volcanic ones. 


Coral are tiny sea animals. They 


cling to rocks or underwater vol- 
canoes and begin to live like plants. 
When they die, their skeletons re- 
main in place. Other coral cling to 
these. Finally, a whole island is built 
up. Usually it is flat, dry, sandy, and 
has a lagoon*. 

Volcanic islands are the tops of 
volcanoes, sticking up from the sea. 
These islands are rich and fertile. 
They get a lot more rain than coral 
islands. Coral islands are so low that 
clouds just float past them. But on 
the other islands, volcano peaks stick 
up. Low clouds strike the peaks and 
rain falls. 

On volcanic islands, in the rich 
soil, heat, and rain, plants grow al- 
most as if by magic. They seem to 
spring up over night. Sometimes this 
is good. Food crops, for example, are 
plentiful. But it can also be bad. 
Man must fight a never-ending battle 
against the jungle. Here is just one 
example. 

Daring World War II, the coconut 





plantations on Ponape were negleat- 
ed. In a few years whole plantations 
were covered with a 30-foot high 
growth of creeper ferns and thick 
grass. In some places the growth was 
so thick that a man could walk along 
at tree-top level. After the war, began 
the terrible fight of trying to win the 
plantations back from the jungle. 


USES OF COCONUT 


On both kinds of islands, coconut 
palms grow well. They are the most 
important single plant in Micronesia. 
Coconut meat serves as a food. 
Where fresh water is scarce, coconut 
milk is the main liquid. 

The fiber in coconut husks makes 
a strong cord. The shell is used for 
dishes. It is also burned for fuel and 
light. The islanders weave coconut 
leaves into mats and baskets, or use 
them to thatch roofs. Tree trunks 
provide timber for building. 

The coconut also provides the 
islands with their main source of in- 
come. Dried coconut meat, called 
copra, is rich in oils. These are used 
to manufacture soap, margarine, and 
other products. By selling copra, the 
Micronesians earn money. Copra is 


the main product they sell abroad 
and their main source of income. 


OTHER FOODS 


There are other foods, of course, 
besides coconuts. The islanders grow 
bananas, breadfruit, pandanus*, and 
taro*. They keep a few cattle, and 
are trying to raise sugar and cacao. 

As with all island peoples, the sea 
is an important source of food. Mi- 
cronesians are fine fishermen. They 
are also excellent sailors. They travel 
in sailing canoes hollowed from a 
log. These light, trim craft are built 
by hand and not a nail or screw is 
used. 

Many of the people live in small, 
thatched huts. These are raised 
above the ground on short poles to 
keep dampness out and keep insects 
from flocking in. The floors are made 
of what lies near by—coral pebbles 
covered with matting. 

In some places you can see evi- 
dence that Americans and other 
foreigners have held the islands. 
Here islanders wear American-style 
clothes. Their houses have glass win- 
dows. Their churches are made 
of plaster. (Missionaries converted 


* Means word is defined on page 13. 


many islanders to Christianity in the 
1800s.) Wide highways, built by 
U. S. forces during the war, crisscross 
certain islands. 

No one wears a great deal of cloth- 
ing, for the weather is too warm. 

In many ways, the islands are a 
pleasant place to live, though most 
of us might find them too hot. But 
they share with other tropical re- 
gions a big problem: Insécts and 
animals thrive right along with the 
plants. 

There are about 7,000 different 
kinds of insects, When they attack 
crops, they make real trouble. 


RATS-LIZARDS-TOADS 


Some islands were troubled with 
rats, which were ruining the coco- 
nuts. Lizards were brought in to eat 
the rats. But the lizards also thrived. 
Soon they were overrunning the is- 
lands, destroying chickens, eggs, and 
pigs. . 

To get rid of the lizards, poisonous 
toads were brought in. Everyone 
hoped the lizards would eat the 
toads and die. So they did. But un- 
fortunately dogs and other pets also 
ate the toads. 

Now those islands have too many 
toads. And, with the lizards dead, 
the rats have returned. 

Islanders are also fighting the great 
African snail. Each snail lays 200 to 
500 eggs at a time, and nearly all of 
them hatch. These snails thrive on 
corn, peas, beans, and banana leaves. 
So they are a serious threat to crops. 

Two years ago some small snails 
were brought in from Kenya. They 
are supposed to climb into the giant 
snails’ shells and nibble them to 
death. How this will work, remains 
to be seen. 
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Snails and toads and rats are just 
one of the problems Uncle Sam faces 
in these Pacific islands. For today he 
is running much of Micronesia on 
behalf of the United Nations. 

Micronesia has been held by sev 
eral foreign powers. The Spanish 
first took over about 400 years ago. 
Then came the Germans. Finally, 
in 1914, the Japanese moved in. 

During World War II battles 
raged across many of the islands as 
U. S. troops fought to take them from 
the Japanese. By the time the war 
ended, Micronesia was in a bad way. 
Its trade was ruined. The islanders 
had lost their houses, gardens, fish- 
ing grounds. Jungles had seized plan- 
tations. Their schools were shut. 
They had had no medical care for 
years. Food was in short supply. 
Many were sick. These were the 
problems which had to be faced im- 
mediately in the islands. 


U.S. REPORTS TO U.N. 

The U. S. then held the islands. 
We determined that never again 
should they belong to a country 
which might be our enemy. But we 
did not wish to keep them for our- 
selves. So we turned most of them 
over to the United Nations. In 1947 
the U. N. asked us to run them. We 
must report to the U. N. on how 
things are, going. 

The islanders have an ancient and 
effective system of government. Each 
village or group has its chief, whom 
the people must obey. The sick and 
old are taken care of by other vil- 
lagers. 

But the big problems must be 
dealt with by Uncle Sam. Next week 
we shall tell you about these prob- 
lems and what is being done. 





How We Live in the 
Mlarshall Yslands 


As told to Elizabeth Anttila 
‘By Alexander 


LEXANDER is the only name 

that I usually use. It is our cus- 
tom here in the Marshall Islands to 
use only one name, but sometimes 
for school purposes I add to it my 
father’s name. 

My home is on Ailinglapalap Atoll. 
All of the Marshall Islands are low- 
lying coral atolls* or islands with 
small land areas. In the case of the 
atolls, the land is stretched around 
lagoons where we do most of our 
sailing and a great deal of our fish- 
ing. 

The outrigger* is our chief means 
of transportation. I like to go sailing 
in it for fun and also to go fishing 
and diving with my father and the 
men of the village. We do still fishing 
from the outrigger, and dive for 
many kinds of shellfish, such as the 
giant clam, the helmet, the “spider,” 
the “finger,” and many others that 
are very good to eat. In the lagoon 
we catch several kinds of small tuna, 
rock fish, red fish, parrot fish, and 


others for food. 


NET FISHING 


On the reef on the ocean side of 
the atoll we fish with long nets which 
the men and older boys weave. As I 
am only 13 years old, I am too young 
to help with the work of the big net. 
We also use an ekkol, a type of scare 
net made of palm fronds* twisted 
about a rope, which is used to scare 
schools of fish into the shallow water. 
There they are easily killed by 
knives, hitting them with stones, or 
dashing them against the coral. I 
often-help to kill the fish after such 
a drive. Many of us kill the fish by 
biting them quickly just behind the 
head. Fish are very important to us 
because we have no other meat ex- 
cept some chickens and pigs. 

Chickens and pigs are saved for 
celebrations such as Christmas and 
birthdays. The feast is prepared of 
pig roasted in the underground oven, 
boiled chicken, rice, taro or bread- 
fruit, and fish. We boil fish and lob- 
ster in sea water and seldom use 


Alexander 


prepared salt in our foods. We use 
soy sauce on rice to give it salt. 

Last summer my parents and I 
stayed at the Administrative Center 
on Uliga Island.of Majuro Atoll. We 
lived in the home of Dr. John Iamon 
and his wife. There were only the 
five of us in the house. I attended 
summer school in Jarej Elementary 
School on Jarej Island. It is about a 
mile and a half from the house and 
I walked to and from school. The 
islands are joined by a causeway* 
and there is a good road for walking. 
I was in the sixth grade and studied 
English, arithmetic, social studies, 
music and art. We students did all 
the cleaning of the building and 
grounds every day. I hope to go there 
again this year. 


OUR GAMES 


After school we play ping pong, 
baseball, hide-and-seek, or Marshal- 
lese ball. That is a game played with 
a square pandanus ball which the 
players, standing in a circle, kick 
toward the center. There one or two 
boys stand to kick the ball out again. 
It is all done to a rhythm of clapping 
which is gradually speeded up until 
someone fails to return the ball to 
the right place. Then we start again, 
keeping no score. Any boy or man 
may play. 

When not playing games, my 
friends and I go sailing, swimming, 
water skating on boards across rain 
puddles, riding on borrowed bikes, 
sailing model boats, or fishing. All of 
the elementary school boys help with 
the family food supply by spear fish- 


ing in reef pools. We are always tired 
enough to be in bed by 7:30 at night. 

By six a.m. I am up to start the 
new day. On my home atoll I help 
gather firewood or bring in dry coco- 
nut shells for fuel. In Majuro we 
cook on an electric stove and have 
a refrigerator to preserve food. For 
breakfast I have bread or rice and 
jakaro, the fresh sweet sap that we 
collect by cutting off the clump of 
newly sprouted coconuts and by 
letting it drip into a bottle. 


COCONUT SNACK 


I’m always home for lunch of rice, 
canned meat, beans, tea and milk. 
All during the day I drink the juice 
of the green coconut instead of wa- 
ter. When I want a snack I go into 
the jungle to pick up a dry coconut, 
the waini, and eat its meat. I also 
like very much the soft spongy in- 
side of the sprouted coconut called 
iu. My friends and I may use a palm 
frond to chase little sardines in from 
the lagoon and we love to eat them 
raw. For the evening meal I have 
fish, rice and jakaro. For sweets, we 
eat the pandanus nut or my mother 
makes a candy from a starchy root 
we call the mdkmék. 

My father is a carpenter at the 
Administrative Center in Majuro. 
My brother is a boss for the Public 
Works Department in Kwajalein, the 
big American Naval Base of the 
Marshalls. He and his wife no longer 
live with us at our home on Ailing- 
lapalap. There we have a large house 
that was built in German times. 

I am learning English. I speak 
Marshallese and Gilbertese, but I 
did not learn Japanese. 

I should like to hear from boys and 
girls in the U.S. My address is Alex- 
ander, in care of Taitos, Jarej Ele- 
mentary School, Majuro, Marshall 
Islands, Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands. Taitos is my teacher 
and he will be glad to see that I re- 


ceive my mail. 


*% Means word is defined on poge 13. 





By Malep 


g AM 13 years old and my home is 
on Jaluit Atoll, of the Marshall 
Islands. Jaluit was long the “capital” 
of the Marshalls because it was there 
that the Germans in 1870 established 
headquarters. 

The islands were taken over by 
the Japanese in 1914. They also built 
their headquarters at Jaluit. There 
were many beautiful two-story build- 
ings, parks, a good pier, a seawall, 
and lots of flowers on Jaluit then. 
That is all gone now because of 
bombings during the war. 

Today the American civil govern- 
ment center is on Majuro Atoll. My 
family, consisting of my father, my 
mother, a brother, a sister, and I, 
came to live on Salome Island of 
Majuro Atoll. My father works on 
building and repairing boats at the 
local boat pool. My home is in an old 
Quonset* building near the boat 
pool. We do not cook inside, but in a 
nearby shed. We cook on an open 
fire for which I help to gather fire- 
wood and coconut shells. 


SCHOOL AND HOME 


I am in the fourth grade of Jarej 
Elementary School which is four 
islands and about two miles away 
from my home. There are about 
twenty of us from around the boat 
pool to go to the elementary school. 
All of the families live in old Qudn- 
sets that were built by the Ameri- 
cans. We use almost no furniture in 
our homes as it is our custom to 
weave sitting mats to put on the 
floor. Our bath-houses are sheds out- 
side and we bathe from buckets of 
fresh water that we catch from rain 
on the roofs, or get from wells. 

Since it is very damp and hot in 
the Marshalls, we change our clothes 


frequently. The women have a big 
laundry problem. All girls my age, 
and even younger, wash their own 
clothes and iron them w ith the heavy 
charcoal-heated irons. We also make 
our own dresses and underwear. I 
make mine, but I am just learning 
fancy embroidery. 


OTHER WORK 


In addition to sewing, laundry, 
and gathering fuel, I help my father 
by weaving fishing baskets of palm 
fronds for him to carry his bait and 
the fish. I am learning to weave the 
mats that we use for sitting and 
sleeping. At very low tide I go on the 
reef with the village women to 
gather shellfish that are exposed on 
the coral. I also gather baskets of 
small white coral stones to place all 
around our house to keep the area 
clean. 

I get up a little before six o'clock 
every morning and have a breakfast 
of bread and jakaro. I walk or ride 
the bus to school where I study 
arithmetic, English, music, art, and 
social studies. As part of a village 
project this year I helped to weave 
the pandanus roof for our school. 
I come home at 11:00 or 11:30 for 
lunch of rice, corned beef, tea, and 
milk. We sometimes have breadfruit, 
bananas, or limes, also. 

Even though I help my mother 
very much, I have plenty of time to 
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play. We like to play ball, skip rope 
go swimming, build things in the 
sand, make leis* of ferns and flowers 
to wear in our hair, play hide-and- 
seek, weave baskets, go sailing in 
the outrigger canoes, and play cat's 
cradle. 

Just before dark we have supper 
usually of jakaro, breadfruit, or rice 
and corned beef or fish. I help 
mother prepare and serve the food 
and to clean up afterwards. The 
short time before I go to bed at 7:30 
is spent listening to the older women 
tell legends of our people, playing 
with my friends, and sometimes in 
singing. I can sing English and 
Marshallese songs, but I am just 
learning to speak English. 


SPECIAL FEASTS 


For celebrations we have feasts of 
pig roasted in the underground oven, 
which is a shallow hole filled with 
clean rocks about the size of a fist. 
These I help gather from the ocean 
side. The rocks are piled on burning 
wood. When the wood stops burning 
the stones are very hot. We take part 
of them out, then place the leaf- 
wrapped meat on the remainders 
and cover the meat with the other 
hot stones. Over that we put many 
banana leaves, then a deep layer of 
sand. In about two hours the meat 
is deliciously cooked. 

We also have boiled fish, chicken 
and taro, and baked breadfruit. All 
of the guests at a birthday party re- 
ceive food and presents from the 
family. 

My address is: Malep, in care of 
Taitos, Jarej Elementary School, Ma- 
juro, Marshall Islands, Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands. My teach- 
er will help me translate letters. 


Photos by Anttils 


Alexander's mother stands in doorway of Dr. lamon’s house. This is Jarej school, showing roof Malep helped to weave. 





IDEAS, IDEAS, IDEAS 


MERICANS are chock-full of 

ideas. Every year they invent 
new machines, new tools, new gad- 
gets, new what-do-you-call-its. Our 
Government issues more than 40,000 
patents a year for new inventions. 

A patent protects an invention for 
the inventor. For 17 years no one 
else can use, make, or sell it without 
his permission. He may also renew 
his patent. The first U. S. patent laws 
were passed in 1790. During the next 
40 years our Government issued 10,- 
(00 patents. 

In the 1830s a U. S. patent office 
clerk planned to quit his job. “Why?” 
asked a friend. The clerk answered 
gloomily: “There won't be much 
work here for me soon. Americans 
already have invented just about 
everything that ever will be in- 
vented.” 

The clerk was dead wrong. Since 
his time, the U. S. has issued another 
2,500,000 patents! There seems no 
end to U. S. ideas. 

There was the Whitney cotton gin, 
Fulton steam boat, Morse telegraph, 
McCormick reaper, Howe sewing 
machine, Bell telephone, Edison 
electric light, Duryea automobile, 
Wright brothers’ airplane. 

There was the refrigerator, wash- 
ing machine, lawn mower,’ cotton 
picker, cash register, egg beater, ap- 
ple peeler, clothes wringer, venetian 
blind, pliers, metal garbage pail—to 
mention only a few more. 

And still the ideas keep rolling 
into the U. S. Patent Office in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Every year its staff 
looks at about 330,000 plans for in- 
ventions. About 250,000 are turned 
down quickly. They have been 
thought up by other inventors, who 
have already received the patents. 

Nearly half of the remaining 80,- 
000 patents also are turned down. 
The patent examiners decide they 
won't work or aren't useful. Anyone 


can get a patent. But you first must 
show that your invention is new, 
that it’s useful, that it works. 

Here are examples of some pa- 
tents which recently were issued: 

An automobile periscope for look- 
ing over trucks to see traffic ahead. 

A bathtub alarm that rings when 
the water gets too hot. 

A rocking chair that plays a music 
box when a person is rocking. 

A fork that can be revolved easily 
when a person eats spaghetti. 

An alarm clock that won't shut off 
until you get out of bed and shut 
it off. If you jump back into bed, 
the clock rings louder than before! 

A rifle that shoots nails into wood 
for people who can’t hammer well. 
“I was tired of smashing my thumb- 
nail,” explains the inventor. 

A “no-hands-needed” umbrella for 
shoppers carrying lots of packages. 


The umbrella is attached ‘to a har- 
ness around the shopper's waist. 
When closed, the umbrella hangs up- 
side down from the person's side. 

“The invention bug can bite you 
a’ any time,” a Patent Office exam- 
iner told a magazine reporter re- 
cently. “There’s no end to the ideas 
for improving things in the U. S. 
Why we can use some improvements 
in this office, like a better filing 
cabinet.” 

The clerk opened a drawer in his 
desk and pulled out some plans. 
“Let me show you an idea I have in 
mind for a cabinet . . .” he started, 
unfolding his sketches. 





Seasons 


Springtime brings the flowers, 

Winter brings the snow. 

Summer and autumn come in turn— 

But where do they go? 

Suppose that someday winter should 

Forget to shed her snows, 

And the spring should never come— 

What would happen then? Who knows? 
Linde Carter, Grade 7 


Orange $1. School, $1. Augustine, Fla. 
Teacher, Elizabeth DePriest 


Spring 
Spring came calling 
One bright sunny day, 
And right outside my door 
She decided to stay. 


She melted the snow 
And put patches of green 
All over my yard 

Which remain to be seen. 


She soaked up the earth 
With light April showers 
And opened the heavens 
Which brought lovely flowers. 


She let children play 

In the bright yellow sun 
And loaded them down 
With fust oodles of fun. 


Janice Painter, Grade 8 


Right “This Way 


A boy from the Alto School, Mil! 
Valley, Calif., writes: 


When you go to the movies and the 
people in front of you are annoying, 
what should you do? 


If there’s a woman wearing a large 
hat sitting in front of you, just ask her 
politely to please take her hat off. And 
if people near you are talking, you 
could ask them politely, too, to please 
be quiet so you can watch the picture. 

Sometimes, though, all you can do is 
move to empty seats in another part of 
the theatre. 


A boy from Warner Jr. High School, 
Wilmington, Del., asks: 


How should you go about meeting a 
new girl who just moved into a house 
on your block? 

If you meet her on the street, you 
could stop, smile and introduce your- 
self, and tell her you're neighbors. Or, 
you could go over to her house to pay 


_ a friendly call, and get to meet her that 


way. You might invite her over to your 
house with some of the gang, too, to 
introduce her to some of the young 
people her age. Newcomers usually are 
grateful for the friendliness of “old- 
timers” who help them get acquainted 
with people in the neighborhood. 
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ACROSS 


. Take part in a play. 


. Daughters of the American Revolution 


(abbrev. ). 

. Henry 
delegate in the U. N. 

. Healing ointment (rhymes with 
calm). 

. It has branches. 


. — — — Whitney, inventor of the cotton 


gin. 
. Irregular (abbrev.). 
. Large, graceful, shade trees. 


. Mark left on the skin when a wound 


heals. 
. Color of mystery bird. 


. Stories of the heroic deeds of Scandi- 


navians in the Middle Ages. 
. Either. 
. Neither. 
23. In case that. 
. Something which actually happened. 
. Another name for Ireland. 
. This tree is often used at Christmas. 
. Sound made by mystery bird. 


. Hit or throw high in the air (rhymes 


with cob). 
. A female fowl. 
. You and I. 


. Like. 
DOWN 


. The first man. 

Short for “taxicab.” 
. Faster than walk. 
. Goes up a mountain. 


. Make a mistake. 

. Slope. 

. To make afraid. 

. In time past. 

. Opposite of on. 

. Trains run on this. 

. Oil-rich country in the Middle East. 

Small number; not many. 

. Mystery bird. 

. Freezes over. 
32. Exist. 
33. Half a laugh, — —, ha. 

Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


prac d te lest week's Quiz-word Pussie 
: 1-Genoa; 6-grackle; 8-he; 9- 


; 16-rot; l?-oar; 18- fant, 
poe 22-do; 23-S.0.8.; 24-or; 28-for; 
are; Lew Si-tre; 32-black; 34-day. 


25-re; 27-rob; vert; 300i: 31- icy; 
A 





Gift-ed Gal 


He: “Honey, when I think that to- 
morrow is your birthday, and when I 
think that just a year ago I didn’t even 
know you... 

She: “Let’s not talk about our past; 
let’s talk about my present.” 

Mary Marrone, Furness Jr. H. 8., Philadelphia, Pa. 





- Lodge is our chief 





| woe CAREER 


— AT 
HER 


FINGER TIPS 


Meet 


thitins 


High School graduate now Secretary to 
production head of big weekly news magazine 


BEVERLY WILLIAMS knew how to get 
a headstart on her career. By using a 
portable typewriter at home and teach- 
ing herself to type! Then, taking typ- 
ing at Roosevelt High School, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Ever so many girls owe their starts 
to owning portables at home, where 


they taught themselves to type. You 
can do the same. Plan your career now 
—with a Smith-Corona portable. (Type 
all your schoolwork and watch your 
marks go up.) Learn touch-typing. It's 
easy on a Smith-Corona because it has 
a full size keyboard, plus the touch, ac- 
tion and speed of an office typewriter! 


Now meet this famous career builder! 


The world’s 
fastest portable... 
with big machine 
performance! 


That full size, standard office keyboard 
makes touch-typing easy to learn and 
practice at home. Try it! And see all the 
other s-m-o-o-t-h writing Smith-Corona 
features demonstrated. Plus amazing 
Page Gage. A terrific time-saver, it takes 
the guesswork out of page-end typing — 
saves lots of re-typing! At Smith-Corona 


Dealers everywhere. (See your Classified 
Directory.) Easy to buy — for as little as 
$1.25 a week, with smart carrying case 


included. 


Smith-Corona 


UC GTN & COROMA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUIE 1 NY Canadian factory & offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
alse of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons & Carbons, 
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1. PATENTED IDEAS 


Check each sentence which gives 
correct information about patenting in- 
ventions. Put an X by each incorrect 
statement. Score 5 points each. Total, 
30. 

— 1. Every year thousands of pat- 
ents are issued by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. 

..2. Anyone who submits an idea 
gets a patent. 

_.5. A patent protects the inventor's 
rights for 17 years. 

__.4. The Whitney cotton gin, Bell 
telephone, egg beater, cash register, are 
just a few of the inventions patented 
in the U, S. 

5. The U. S. Patent Office is in 
San Francisco. 

6. Patent examiners turn down 
ideas which have already been patented 
by someone else. 

My score 


2. THE VERY SMALL ISLANDS 


How carefully did you read? Only 
one statement will finish each sentence 
correctly. Check the right one. Score 4 
points each. Total, 12. 


1. Several languages are spoken in 
the islands because 

__a. there are two kinds of islands, 
volcanic and coral, 

__b. the islands are widely sepa- 
rated, 

_c. their name means 
small islands.” 


“the very 


2. Some islands are built up of the 
skeletons of tiny animals called 

a. coral, 

___b. the great African snail. 

._.¢. poisonous toads. 


3. One reason why the U. S. has an 
interest in these islands is because 

__a. they have lots of uranium. 

__b. Congress may soon vote on a 
bill to make them our 49th state. 

_.c. we do not want them to fall 
again into enemy hands. 

My score 


3. LIFE IN THE ISLANDS 


Complete each sentence with a word 
or phrase chosen from those in boldface. 
Score 4 points each. Total, 28. 


1. Alexander of the Marshalls lives 
on a kind of island called a 





NUMBER 12 


Citizenship Quiz @&® = 


we Se ae 
ee ae 


2. To travel from one island to an- 
other he uses an 





3. From the sea comes an important 
island food. It is 


4. From one plant the islanders get , 
food, drink, fuel, light, timber, cord. 


That plant is the 





5. Dried coconut meat, called copra, 
is valued for its 
6. The climate 


of Micronesia is 


7. Crops grow well in this climate, 


but, unfortunately, so do 


seaweed, hot, fish, volcanic island, air- 
plane, insects, oils, beauty, chilly, coral 
atoll, outrigger, apple tree, huge ani- 
mals, coconut tree 

My score 


4. IN THE NEWS 


Correct the following summary of the 


news by circling the correct word or 1 


phrase within the parentheses. Score 5 
points each. Total, 30. 

















Atlantic 2 
Ocean : f 
AREA OF 

DETAN MAP 


najan 


Oc oan ; 








: 





The area marked on the map is in 
the news because of new (air routes, 
railroads, canals) which will speed up 
(transport of natural resources, travel 
through the Red Sea, capture of Mau 
Mau leaders). Europe’s tallest and most 
modern skyscraper is going up in (Paris, 
France; Bonn, Germany; Milan, Italy). 
India will make newsprint out of 
(transistors, penguin feathers, bamboo). 
Molybdenum is useful because it (has 
a high melting point, is cheap, is the 
toughest of all light metals). The ex- 
change of sick and wounded prisoners 
in Korea was called Operation (Little 
Switch, Big Switch, Bootstrap). 


My score___ Total score 





WORDS TO THE 
WISE 


WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


chagrin (shuh-GRIHN ). Chagrin, 

| meaning embarrassment plus disap- 

' pointment, comes to us from the 

' Turks. The Turkish name for the 
rump of a horse was saghri. If you've 

ever done much horseback riding, 

; you may be able to guess how saghri 
' became father to chagrin. 

. If you sit on a horse’s rump, bounc- 

| ing along, you're likely to get sore. 

| It’s this feeling of being “rubbed the 

| wrong way” that is still contained in 

the word chagrin. 

; The embarrassment plus disap- 

! 

t 

I 

! 

! 

I 











pointment described by chagrin can 

best be illustrated by examples. Let's 

consider, as the first example, the 
case of poor Joe: 

1. Joe had taught his dog Sandy 
to do several complicated tricks. He 
wanted to “show him off” to his 
| friends. He invited a group of friends 
! to his house, and brought Sandy out 
! to do his tricks, But Sandy was con- 


; fused by his audience, and refused 
| to do even one trick. Joe's friends 
| wondered if Sandy really knew how 
tc do any tricks at all. Joe hung his 
head in chagrin! 

2. Betty told her friend Lou that 
she had a “crush” on Pete Rawson. 
She made Lou promise not to tell 
anyone, though. But Lou couldn't 
resist telling Pete. When Betty found 
out that Lou had given away her se- 
cret, her faced burned with chagrin. 

3. Ted expected to win the sports 
medal that his school awarded one 
student every year. He thought he 





would win because he had been cap- 
tain of the baseball team and one of 
the regular members of the basket- 
ball squad. 


medal. 

Then came the day of the assem- 
bly at which the winner was to be 
announced. Much to everyone's sur- 
prise, the 


grin 


Here’s How 


Here is a group of five words that | 
related in meaning to | 


are closely 
chagrin. Look each one of them up 
in the dictionary. Find out how each 
one should be pronounced. Then use 
each correctly in a sentence. 

humiliation 

embarrassment 

mortification 

disappointment 

discomfiture 


STARRED -* WORDS Ff 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


amplify (AM-pluh-rye). Verb. To 
make louder, to increase. 

atoll (AT-all). Noun. A ring-shaped 
coral island inside of which there is a 
lagoon. (See lagoon below.) 

causeway (accent on cause). Noun. 
A road raised across wet ground. 

frond (rhymes with pond). 
Leaf of a palm tree. 

lagoon (luh-GOON). Noun. A shal- 
low lake or pond—usually connecting 
with the sea. 

lei (LAY). Noun. A wreath of flowers 
worn around the neck. 

outrigger (accent on the out). Noun. 
A native canoe. Also the name of the 
balancing attachment that sticks out 
from this canoe. (See photo, p. 7.) 

pandanus (pan-DAY-nuhss). Noun. 
Shrub-like Asiatic tree—something like 
a pine tree. 

Quonset (KWON-siht). Adjective. 
Describes a metal dwelling with round- 
ed roof; 
Quonset, R. I. 

taro (TAH-roh). Noun. Tropical plant 
with a starchy root which is good to 
eat, 

wrest (REST). Verb: To take away by 
force. 


Noun. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
germanium (jer-MAY-nih-uhm). 
molybdenum (muh-LIHB-duh-nuhm). 
titanium (tye-TAY-nih-uhm). 
transistor (trans-ZPHSS-ter). 


zirconium (zer-KOH-nih-uhm). 


Most of Ted's friends 
knew that he expected to win the | 





medal was awarded to | 
Nick Fairlee—not to Ted. Ted tried | 
to be a good sport and hide his cha- | 


so called because made in | 
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FASTER PICK-UP —casy-to-pedal U.S. Royale 


mean quicker getaways —and you stey out in front! 


Fasten! 


a8 


Ue eis 





FARTHER COASTING 
—U. S. Royals do new dings tor XY, 
your bike—and they last longer, too! 


@ SAFE R STOP $—celer turns—U. 5S. Royals 
give your bike that ‘‘sure- 
footed’’ feel. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
549 East Georgia St., indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


IS FUN! 


and it’s easy, too 
when you have a 


BEACON 


CAMERA 


Take beautiful pictures of your friends. 
And your pets, too. It's lots of fun when 
you have a BEACON camera. 

Beacon cameras are so simple to use! It's 
easy to get good pictures. You can take 
them in color or in black and white. And 
with a attachment, you can take 
plemees at night or indoors with your 

E 


Get started right! 


You'll be off to the right start if 
yom, photograph phy with a B 
god camera es a lot of difference! 
hen you go on trips with the family, 
your BEACON camera 
goes along, too. Think 
of the fun you'll have 
taking pictures of the 
places you see. 
Ask Mother or Dad to 
find out more about 
BEACON cameras for 
you. They come in two 
sizes. The BEACON II 
costs only $9.95. 
BEACON 225 costs 
$14.95. Both have the 
“Good Housekeeping” 
seal. You can get 
flash attachments and 
carrying cases for 
either camera. 


WHITEHOUSE PRODUCTS INC. 
360 Furman Street, Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 


SS 


" Better Buy Beacon” 


begin 
CON. A 








PRETTYING UP. By Gail Burlingame of 
Milwood Jr. H. $., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


SPRING BONNET. By Paul Edwards, Ve- 
rona (New Jersey) Junior High School. 


GROUNDED. An ostrich, which cannot 
fly but is our largest living bird. By 
Sandy Boyum of Lanesboro (Minn.) H. $ 


No Sale 


Dan: “T'll never forget my first job as 
a door-to-door salesman. The very first 
day I got two orders.” 

Bob: “What were they?” . 

Dan: “Get out and stay out!” 


Lots Carlson, 1002 East K, Casper, Wyo 


Reducing 
Mary: “I'm going on a strict diet.” 
Sue: “What does it consist of?” 
Mary: “Strictly ice cream sodas and 
sundaes.” 
Judith Thow, South Barre (Vt.) Schoo! 


Mother: “Tommy, you mustn't go 
fishing with Peter; he’s just gotten over 
the measles.” 

Tommy: “But, Mother, you know I 


never catch anything when I'm fishing.” 
Martha Grider, Mackville School, Springfield, Ky 


Big Family 


A lady got on a street car with nine 
or ten children. Said -the motorman, 
“Are these all yours, madam, or is it a 
picnic?” 

“They're all mine,” 
it's no picnic.” 

Robert Pruyn, Payson Park School, Belmont, Mass 


she replied, “and 


Stalemate 


A man struggling in a doorway with 
a piano was glad of the offer of assist- 
ance from a passerby. Both tugged and 
pulled for minutes until the owner of 
the piano gasped, “Phew! At this rate, it 
will take us hours to get it out.” 

“Out?” screamed the other. “Why 
didn’t you say you wanted it out? I've 
been trying to push it in.” 


Ingrid Smedresman, P. 8. 165, Flushing, New York 


Better Still 
Elderly Lady: “You're pretty dirty.” 
Little Girl: “Yes, and I'm even pret- 


tier clean.” 
Jimmy Goodson, Ansonia (Conn.) Schoo! 


Late Again 


Boss: “You should have been here at 
nine o'clock.” 

New Employee: 
thing happen?” 


Norman Kiner, 18 Fien St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Joke of the Week 


Don: “What would you call a man 
who sails from New York to England 
and back and doesn’t take a bath either 
way?” 

Sue: “I don’t know. What?” 

Don: “A dirty double crosser.” 


Rosémary Hinzo Kimball School, National City, Calif 


“Why, did some- 





WHAT'S 


MAN 22 m.p.h. 


— sen 


oo 


GREYHOUND 36 m.p.h. 


HAT is the fastest thing alive? 
Scientists agree that it’s the deer 
fly, sometimes called the deer botfly. 
But they didn’t agree on how fast it 
goes. Dr. C. H. T. Townsend estimated 
its speed at 815 miles per hour. Even if 
he is 100 m.p.h. off, the deer fly is 
speed-king of living things. 
The fastest bird in existence is the 
duck hawk, which has been clocked at 
180 m.p.h. 


FASTEST ? 


a 


Among our four-footed friends, the pycx HAWK 180 m.p.h. 


cheetah gets there first. This species of 

leopard can carry you about as fast as 
our favorite hot-rod, or 70 miles per 
our. 

Compared to the creatures of field 
and forest, man is a slow-poke. In 1948, 
Mel Patton, of the U. S., traveled faster 
than man has ever before moved on his 
own two feet when he ran the 100-yard 
dash in 9.3 seconds. If Mel could main- 
tain this speed for an hour he would 
cover 22 miles. Some birds can run 
faster than that—the emu and the 
ostrich, for example. 

Put man in a machine and he can 
show the deer fly his dust (or vapor). 
William Bridgeman, a U. S. test pilot, 
recently swished through the air in a 
Douglas Skyrocket jet plane at a speed 
of 1,238 miles per hour. 

On land, the record speed is 394 
m.p.h., made by John R. Cobb, who 





GET-ACQUAINTED OFFERS 


THIS LOVELY 
14K. GOLD PLATED 


FRIENDSHIP PIN 
‘Sry 35¢ mica 


NOTHING MORE TO PAY 
€ FREE with your name 
his and year, if desired 
SORRY WO C.0.D.'s 


HEART 
PENDANT 


K 50 


ANY NAME 
ENGRAVED 





"GRACeLT. “ony, 5O¢ 





TASH ENGRAVING CO. 
447 BROADWAY, DEPT. R-95, NEW YORK 15, H.Y, 











DEER FLY 450 m.p.h. 


(from NY Times) 


was killed last year piloting his jet boat 


over the water at a record speed of 207 | 


m.p.-h. His speedboat exploded as it 
crossed the finish line. 

Science measures speeds in sports 
with cameras using the photoelectric 
cell. The object to be timed flashes 
through the electric eye beam at the 
starting line and the timer starts run- 
ning. When the object flashes through 
another beam at the finish line, the 
timer stops. 

The camera films a movie of the ac- 
tion to be timed. It takes up to 3,000 
exposures a second, and each exposure 
is less than 1/10,000th of a second. 
Alongside each picture frame is the time 
elapsed up to that exposure, accurate to 
within 1/1,000th of a second. 

Thus you can measure speeds that 

leave the naked eye in a fuddle. Here 
are some of the figures on speed in 
sports: 
Bob Feller, the Cleveland pitcher, 
threw a baseball at the speed of 98.6 
miles per hour. The swishing fists of 
Joe Louis were measured as traveling dt 
127 miles an hour, those of Jack Demp- 
sey at 135 miles an hour. 

The speed of a hockey puck was 
timed at 88 miles an hour. A tennis ball 
smacked by Bill Tilden traveled at a 
speed of nearly 180 miles an hour. 
Wood Platt once “powed” a golf ball at 
a speed of nearly 180 miles an hour. 


There’s 
Big League 


| Performance 
in every model 


Louisville Sluggers are made 
right to perform right—as 
the champions who use them 
know. Insist on a genuine 
Louisville Slugger when you 
select your bat! 
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FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to 
good tennis? Woul 
you like to improve 
your game? for 
this FREE book by 
of 30, Championships, 

am ips. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience— 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. i 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. thie 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept." S00 Fifth Ave. Now York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
to lurnove Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 


Name 





Addr 








City 


ed We unlop 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 























THIS WALK HOME IS 
. WORSE EVERY 7 oe IM 








LIKE I'VE BEEN DIGGING A 


[BOY SOM 1. BY 3:00 I FEEL 
DITCH WITH 











V YOU SHOULDA HEARD THE 
COACH BLOW UP TODAY. I 
REALLY THOUGHT I WAS 
FINISHED. 

















THINGS ARE LOOK = 
WAY DOWN. WHATTA 
WE DO NOW ? 











ITS SIMPLE. TAKE A TIP 
&. FROM ME. HERE, DIG IN 
Jo FOR SOME QUICK ENERGY. 














WOW CHIQUITA, YOUR BANANAS 
ARE POWER-FACKED. CMON, 
BILL, ILL RACE LA HOME. 

















nanas! For a FREE copy of my banana song 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 
1 
Pier 3, North River, New York 6, WN. Y. 
Please send me FREE 


Chiquita Banana’s song. 
NAME 





ADDRESS 








y CITY 
STATE 
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Off the Press 


Youth on Trial, by Lucian J. Ciletti. . 


Better the World Press, Washington, 
Pa. 254 pp., $3.25. 


Essay contests are old hat to English 
and social studies teachers. The story of 
this one, however, will cause most of 
us to pause for reflection. It was spon- 
sored by a major in the Army Reserve 
who believed that he could help to 
bring the better world nearer by send- 
ing “a high school student to Europe to 
meet others his age, to learn their 
thoughts, their hopes and fears . . . and 
at the same time promote zeal for the 
responsible God-fearing American way 
of life among students through some 
thought-provoking essay contest.” 

Some 150 essays have been selected 
for publication in this volume. They 
represent inspirational rather than criti- 
cal thinking by Pennsylvania high 
school students who tell of the need for 
a better world. Brief biographies of the 
young contributors, Pennsylvania com- 
munity sketches, the story of Rome 
(Italy) Boys Town, and such docu- 
ments as the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and the Gettysburg Address are 
included. 

Major Ciletti ran into a brick wall of 


indifference and suspicion when he un- 
dertook this project. To get it under 
way he had to supply the funds from his 
own savings. Few will begrudge him 
the satisfaction he has found in doing 
his share to arouse hope about the fu- 
ture among young citizens. 


The Function of the Public Schools in 
Dealing with Religion. A Report on 
the Exploratory Study Made by the 
Committee on Religion and Educa- 
tion. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 145 pp., $2. 


Since the end of World War II edu- 
cators have been concerned increasingly 
with the place of religion in the public 
schools. Few will dissent from the point 
of view which holds that sectarian re- 
ligion should not be taught in the public 
schools. The real question, therefore, 
becomes one of how spiritual and moral 
values and aspects of faith common to 
all religions shall be promoted. 

In this exploratory study the Ameri- 
can Council on Education seeks a com- 
mon ground on which educators and 
laymen can unite. It thinks it has found 
“the most promising approach to the 
further study of this problem, namely, 
factual study of religion when and 
where intrinsic to education.” The com- 
mittee is somewhat vague about what is 
meant by factual study. It seems to lean 
in the direction indicated by the Edu- 


cational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association in its 
published report, Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools (1951). 
The EPC maintained that the public 
schools, in discharging their responsi- 
bility for development of moral and 
spiritual’ values which the American 
people desire their children to hold, can 
and should teach about religion. 

The American Council on Education 
urges further experimentation in se- 
lected public schools over a three-year 
period with a view to determining the 
effectiveness of factual study of religion. 
The present report has special value be- 
cause it quotes at length from educators 
at all levels of instruction who express 
themselves on the function of public 
schools in dealing with religion. In this 
survey there is evidence of considerable 
agreement as well as disagreement. 


New Challenges to Our Schools, edited 
by Sturges F. Cary. The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 25, No. 1. H. W. Wilson 
Co., N. Y. 214 pp., $1.75. 


If you have missed some of the re- 
cent, outstanding articles on education 
(and who hasn’t?), you are likely to 
find them in this latest addition to The 
Reference Shelf. Sturges Cary, associate 
editor of World Week, has left no book 
rack unturned in his quest for writing 
which illuminates school problems. 

The volume is a model of clarity in 
exploring the many ramifications of cur- 
rent challenges to education. An open- 
ing section, “Our Changing Schools,” 
offers an explanation of the unit method 
of teaching and other newer develop- 
ments. In “Nine Problems of Today's 
Schools,” there are whole articles and 
excerpts from various publications on 
school costs, building and teacher short- 
ages, teacher training, Negro education 
in the South, the slow learner, the aca- 
demic course, and attacks on the 
schools. Developments in Battle Creek 
and Pasadena are reviewed, and the 
outlines of a constructive program for 
meeting school criticisms emerge. In 
“Are the Schools Turning Out Good 
American Citizens?” -there is an airing 
of the textbook controversy which came 
to a boil in the attack on the long- 
accepted Magruder text on American 
Government. In “Frills and Fundamen- 
tals,” the three R’s are championed 
vigorously, placed in perspective by 
progressives, and appraised sanely by 
Commissioner Earl McGrath. 

The bibliography is extensive, but 
there is no index. The latter lack in the 
otherwise valuable Reference Shelf 
books should be corrected. 


General Education in School and Col- 
lege. A Committee Report by Mem- 
bers of the Faculties of Andover, 
Exeter, Lawrenceville, Harvard, 
Princeton, and Yale. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 142 
pp., $2. 


Teachers of college-bound high 
school students will be particularly in- 
terested in this unpretentious and 
clearly stated report. Although it was 
prepared by faculty members of pre- 
paratory schools and Ivy League col- 
leges concerned with a particular group 
of superior students, the findings are of 
interest to teachers everywhere. 

The committee is concerned with the 
“lack of contact between school and 
college curricula, particularly in the 
duplication of course content.” This, 
they hold, is particularly harmful to 
the superior student who finds that he 
is not challenged in the first two years 
of college—“a waste of human resources 
which the country can ill afford.” 

The committee is interested in gen- 
eral education “in mental skills and in 
knowledge which all men should share, 
whatever their special aptitudes and in- 
terests.” They discuss in some detail the 
subjects which have traditionally been 
part of the liberal arts curriculum— 
English, mathematics, science, social 
studies, and the arts. 

The effectiveness of English instruc- 
tion leaves much to be desired, accord- 
ing to the committee. They recommend 
that colleges require proficiency in 
written English as a condition of ad- 
mission. More formal grammar instruc- 
tion than now seems general is urged, 
since “Without such solid foundation, a 
student’s use of language, however 
fluent and colorful, remains in our ex- 
perience, uncertain and shaky.” 

In the social studies, the committee 
found that there is much duplication in 
high school and college courses in 
American history. Students feel about 
American history as they do about the 
measles—“I've had it.” The committee 
suggests more specialized courses on 
the college level. They seem to feel that 
suitable texts and trained instructors 
are not available for a much needed 
world civilization course. 

A seven-year program of education 
for superior high school students is rec- 
ommended. This means that an elev- 
enth-grader would enter the freshman 
year or a twelfth-grader would enter 
the sophomore year of college. The com- 
mittee was interested also in motivating 
high school and college students. One 
of their recommendations was better 
pay for instructors so that the profes- 
sion can attract people capable of hold- 
ing the attention and directing the in- 
terests of superior students. 


—Howarp L. Hurwirz 





